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FOREWORD 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  or  all  sections  of  any  region  in  this  study.  Areas  were 
selected  chiefly  because  of  the  availability  of  interesting  new 
books. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  include  enough  topics  for  study  in  each 
chapter  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  choice  of  those  of  especial 
appeal  to  individual  clubs  or  members.  For  Alaska,  to  cite  an 
example,  several  alternatives  present  themselves:  one  paper  to 
include  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject:  two  or  more  papers  com- 
bining topics;  or  one  paper  on  each  of  the  suggested  topics.  A 
further  alternative  is,  of  course,  to  omit  Alaska  entirely  and  de- 
vote the  program  to  the  other  subjects  in  that  chapter. 

Since  every  good  book  is  not  necessarily  "every  man's  meat,,, 
enough  books  have  been  suggested  for  most  chapters  to  permit 
a  considerable  freedom  of  selection.  Thus  clubs  may  choose 
among  the  books  listed  those  for  which  they  have  personal  pref- 
erence and  yet  find  that  they  have  sufficient  material  to  cover 
selected  topics  adequately. 


Sail,  sail  thy  best,  ship  of  Democracy, 

Of  value  is  thy  freight,  'tis  not  the  Present  only, 

The  Past  is  also  stored  in  thee. 

Thou  holdest  not  the  venture  of  thyself  alone,  not  of  the  Western 
continent  alone. 

Earth's  resume  entire  floats  on  thy  keel  0  ship,  is  steadied  by  thy 
spars,  .  .  . 

With  all  their  ancient  struggles,  martyrs,  heroes,  epics,  wars, 
thou  bear'st  the  other  continents. 

— Walt  Whitman,  Thou  Mother  with  Thy  Equal  Brood 

The  North!  the  South!  the  West!  the  East! 
No  one  the  most  and  none  the  least, 
But  each  with  its  own  heart  and  mind, 
Each  of  its  own  distinctive  kind, 
Yet  each  a  part  and  none  the  whole, 
But  all  together  form  one  soul; 
That  soul  Our  Country  at  its  best, 
No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
No  yours,  no  mine,  but  always  Ours, 
Merged  in  one  Power  our  lesser  powers, 
For  no  one's  favor,  great  or  small, 
But  all  for  Each  and  each  for  All. 

— Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  Each  for  All 

Is  it  an  offence,  is  it  a  mistake,  is  it  a  crime  to  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  prospects  of  your  own  country?  Why  should  it  be? 
Why  should  patriotism  and  pessimism  be  identical?  Hope  is 
the  mainspring  of  patriotism. 

— David  Lloyd  George,  House  of  Commons,  Oct.  30,  1919 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  AMERICAN  CHARACTER 
And  thou,  America, 

Thy  offspring  towering  e'er  so  high,  yet  higher  thee  above  all  towering, 
With  Victory  on  thy  left,  and  at  thy  right  hand  Law; 
Thou  Union  holding  all,  fusing,  absorbing,  tolerating  all, 
Thee,  ever  thee,  I  sing. 

— Walt  Whitman,  Song  of  the  Exposition 

The  American  Character  was  written  by  D.  W.  Brogan  in  an 
attempt  to  explain,  for  the  edification  of  Englishmen,  what  pre- 
cisely an  American  is  and  the  elements  which  have  contributed 
to  his  making.  Dr.  Brogan  has  been  more  concerned  with  forma- 
tive forces  than  with  problems.  He  is  objective  in  his  point  of 
view  but  knows  us  well  enough  to  understand  our  attitudes  to- 
wards world  political  and  economic  questions,  and  to  foresee 
how  we  are  likely  to  use  our  power,  influence  and  energy  in  rela- 
tion to  other  countries  and  future  world  problems.  Dr.  Brogan 
observes  us  shrewdly,  sympathetically  and  generously,  and 
writes  about  us  with  wit  and  kindly  humor.  He  is  always  in- 
teresting. 

A  rewarding  and  fascinating  fireside  game  has  always  been 
the  discussion  of  American  place-names.  People  find  infinite 
amusement  and  pleasure  in  the  names  of  other  regions,  but  until 
the  names  with  which  they  are  familiar  are  introduced  as  equally 
delightful  they  seldom  realize  that  no  section  of  the  United 
States  is  wholly  free  from  the  bizarre  and  even  the  ridiculous. 
In  Names  on  the  Land,  George  R.  Stewart  has  traced,  in  con- 
tinuous narrative,  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  principal 
place-names  in  the  United  States.  He  has  included  anecdotes 
and  historical  details  which  add  immeasurably  to  the  interest  of 
the  book. 

Five  editors  under  the  general  direction  of  Charles  Lee  have 
selected  material  for  the  1  'regional  anthology  of  American  writ- 
ing," North,  East,  South,  West.  The  arrangement  of  material 
varies  somewhat,  from  chronological  for  the  South  to  areas  with- 
in the  region  for  the  West.  There  is  equal  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  selection,  since  only  in  the  southern  section,  edited  by  Struth- 
ers  Burt,  has  a  strong  regional  consistency  been  observed.  "The 
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editors  of  this  anthology  have  .  .  .  chosen  great  writing  that 
reflects  the  special  nature  of  each  region ;  but  their  aim  has  con- 
sistently been  to  entertain  and  to  provide  vital  reading  matter, 
rather  than  to  present  a  neat  and  dry  historical  picture."  This 
"American  sampler"  includes  essays,  poems,  short  stories,  humor, 
drama,  autobiography,  and  excerpts  from  novels  among  other 
"pieces." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  American  Character,  by  D.  W.  Brogan 

Background  and  qualifications  of  author — Point  of  view — Style. 
Heritage,  geographic  influences,  immigration,  sectionalism — Effect 
upon  American  character. 

American  attitudes,  traditions,  and  characteristics.  Illustrate. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  author's  opinions? 

2.  Names  on  the  Land,  by  George  R.  Stewart 

Sources  of  American  names.  Give  examples. 

Explain  how  author  by  arrangement  of  material  tells  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Select  names  and  anecdotes  of  special  interest  to  you. 

3.  North,  East,  South,  West,  edited  by  Charles  Lee 

Editors  for  regions :  qualifications,  bases  of  selection. 
Arrangement,  type  of  work,  number  and  standing  of  authors  repre- 
sented. 

Quality  and  interest  of  selections. 
Criticize  for  inclusion  and  omission. 

Additional  Readings: 

America,  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

The  Fighting  American,  edited  by  F.  van  Wyck  Mason 

Official  State  Gazetteers,  by  U.  S.  Geographic  Board 


CHAPTER  II 


ONE  NATION 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity. 

Psalms,  CXXXIII,  1 

"There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  our  history. 

"One  is  this :  that  the  United  States  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
try with  a  White-Protestant-Anglo-Saxon  civilization  struggling 
to  preserve  itself  against  infiltration  and  adulteration  by  other 
civilizations  brought  here  by  Negroes  and  hordes  of  'for- 
eigners/ " 

"The  second  is  this :  that  the  pattern  of  the  United  States  is 
not  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  although  her  language  is  English. 
Nor  is  the  pattern  Anglo-Saxon  with  a  motley  addition  of  darns 
and  patches.  The  pattern  of  America  is  all  of  a  piece;  it  is  a 
blend  of  cultures  from  many  lands,  woven  of  threads  from  many 
corners  of  the  world." 

It  is  to  develop  the  theory  that  the  second  is  the  truer  way  to 
look  at  our  history  that  Louis  Adamic  has  written  A  Nation  of 
Nations,  a  book  which  portrays  an  America  with  great  human 
resources,  with  unparalleled  richness  of  heritage.  'For  each  of 
the  thirteen  groups  he  has  chosen  to  discuss  in  this  first  volume, 
Mr.  Adamic  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  its  American  history,  its 
first  appearance  in  this  country,  its  place  in  great  events  and 
some  names  of  its  representatives. 

One  Nation,  by  Wallace  Earle  Stegner,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  editors  of  Look,  presents  eight  of  our  country's  minorities 
in  "striking  photographs  and  succinct,  colorful  text  which  bring 
into  focus  the  grave  problems  of  intolerance  facing  the  United 
States."  The  author  believes  that  knowledge  is  the  key  to  mak- 
ing the  words  of  the  Constitution  from  which  the  book  takes  its 
title  a  living  reality.  For  this  reason  "he  defines  and  interprets 
the  causes  which  underlie  existing  tensions  without  indicting  any 
group  or  region."  The  photographs  speak  for  themselves  and  in 
many  cases  say  more  than  could  volumes  of  verbal  accusation. 

The  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  schools,  through  the  wisdom 
and  vision  of  Dr.  John  Granrud,  have  put  into  practice  a  pro- 
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gram  of  democracy  which  has  stimulated  similar  ventures  among 
adults.  Dr.  Granrud  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  "the  back- 
grounds and  religious  affiliations  of  the  community's  children 
were  at  marked  variance  with  those  of  their  teachers.  In  a 
typical  American  city — composed  of  native-  and  foreign-born,  of 
descendants  of  the  "Mayflower"  and  immigrants  from  Ellis 
Island,  of  Yankee  stock  and  Irish  stock  and  Polish  stock,  of 
whites  and  Negroes,  of  Catholics  and  Jews  and  Protestants — it 
seemed  incongruous  to  him  that  virtually  all  of  the  teachers 
should  derive  from  the  so-called  old-line  American  families. 

"Not  only  incongruous,  but  destructive  of  the  democratic  con- 
cept of  equality  of  peoples  and  races."  So,  when  vacancies  oc- 
curred, the  Superintendent  of  Schools  set  out  to  find  competent 
teachers  of  every  race  and  faith  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Spring- 
field. Over  a  period  of  years,  he  added  able  teachers  of  many 
backgrounds,  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of 
the  minority  groups  which  totaled  a  majority  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation. 

In  spite  of  the  title  of  the  book,  The  Springfield  Plan,  which 
describes  this  experiment  with  full-page  photographs  by  Alex- 
ander Alland  and  explanatory  text  by  James  Waterman  Wise, 
both  authors  and  the  Springfield  people  themselves  point  out 
that  there  is  no  "plan,"  no  "official  program."  "It  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  city- wide  project  for  democratic  living." 

In  Around  the  World  in  St.  Paul,  Alice  Lilliequist  Sickels  de- 
scribes in  graphic  detail  "two-way"  Americanization  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  There  the  International  Institute  successfully  brings 
old-stock  Americans  in  touch  with  the  "warm  humanity  and  rich 
cultural  backgrounds  of  the  immigrant  groups,  and  with  their 
potential  leadership."  The  Festival  of  Nations,  formerly  called 
the  Folk  Festival,  where  Old  World  villages  exhibit  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  thirty-four  nations,  has  been  the  most  effective  of  the 
methods  tried  by  Mrs.  Sickels  and  her  associates  to  "balance  the 
paradox  of  simultaneous  diversity  and  homogeneity." 


One  Nation 
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Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Nationalities  and  Minoritdss 
A  Nation  of  Nations,  by  Louis  Adamic 

Author :  Life — Interests — Other  Works. 

Object  of  Book — Nationalities  included — Phases  covered  for  each. 
Choose  nationalities  of  special  interest  to  you  and  discuss  fully. 

2.  Minority  Problems 
One  Nation,  by  Wallace  E.  Stegner 

Problems  of  American  Democracy — Causes :  Economic,  social,  religious. 
Minority  groups  included — Brief  resume  of  author's  treatment  of  each. 
Choose  as  many  groups  as  you  wish  for  extended  discussion. 

3.  Practical  Attempts  at  Solution  op  Problems 
The  Springfield  Plan,  by  James  W.  Wise 
Workings  of  plan.  Illustrate. 
Reasons  for  plan — History. 
Results  in  Springfield — Evaluation. 
Possibilities  for  other  communities. 

Around  the  World  in  St.  Paul,  by  Alice  L.  Sickels 
Describe  the  Festival. 

Origin — Purpose  of  Festival  of  Nations — Development — Participants. 
Its  effectiveness  as  a  solution  of  nationality  problems. 

Additional  Readings: 

From  Many  Lands,  by  Louis  Adamic 

One  America,  edited  by  Francis  J.  Brown  and  J.  S.  Roucek 

Race  and  Rumors  of  Race,  by  Howard  W.  Odum 

The  Proud  People,  by  Kyle  Crichton       (Spanish- Americans) 

Crazy  Weather,  by  Charles  L.  McNichols  (Indians) 

Home  Is  Here,  by  Sidney  Meller  (Italians) 

New  World  A-Coming,  by  Roi  Ottley  (Negroes) 

Strange  Fruit,  by  Lillian  Smith  (Negroes) 

Gold  in  the  Street,  by  Mary  Vardoulakis  (Greeks) 

The  Man  Who  Killed  the  Deer,  by  Franck  Waters  (Indian*) 


CHAPTER  III 


RIVERS 

Two  ways  the  rivers 
Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 
Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  presence 
Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 
They  visit,  wandering  silently  among  them, 
Like  patriarchs  old  among  their  shining  tents. 

Longfellow,  Christus.  The  Golden  Legend 

"What  is  the  history  of  a  river?  It  is  surely  not  the  same 
as  the  history  of  a  country,  or  a  city,  or  a  nation,  or  a  race.  Nor 
is  it  merely  a  geologist's  account  of  so  much  water  wearing  down 
so  much  rock  into  a  valley  and  forming,  with  its  sediment,  so 
many  miles  of  plain.  Rivers  are  dynamic,  even  the  quietest. 
They  make  a  road  and  a  living  place  for  men.  They  give  them 
power  to  use,  they  create  trade,  they  invite  battles,  they  deter- 
mine, in  some  degree,  the  quality  of  cultures.  More  than  any 
other  agency,  they  make  the  earth  usable  by  man.  Hence,  so  it 
seems,  the  history  of  a  river  should  begin  with  an  account  of 
how  the  pressure  of  flowing  water  created  a  valley,  and  a  de- 
scription of  that  valley.  And  it  should  then  concern  itself  nar- 
rowly with  the  river's  part  in  the  history  of  human  society.  The 
Thames  made  London,  but  its  history  is  very  different  from  a 
history  of  London.  It  is  one  element  of  that  history,  and  of  Eng- 
lish history,  which  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  separate 
from  the  rest." 

"The  Brandywine,"  Henry  Seidel  Canby  continues,  "is  no 
Thames  or  Hudson.  It  is  a  little  river,  only  about  sixty  miles 
long  from  its  double  source  to  its  mouth,  with  no  world  capital 
on  its  banks." 

Another  small  river  which  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
affections  of  Americans  is  the  Shenandoah,  of  which  Julia  Davis 
has  written  with  sensitive  understanding.  "The  Shenandoah  is 
a  short  river,  a  narrow  river,  a  shallow  river.  No  commerce  rides 
the  often  muddy  waters,  no  cities  break  the  willow  fringe  along 
the  banks.  Yet  to  thousands  who  have  never  seen  it  the  Shenan- 
doah is  music,  the  Shenandoah  is  romance. 
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"The  Shenandoah  is  a  legend,  and  it  deserves  to  be.  There 
are  names  which  ring  like  bells  in  history,  and  Shenandoah  is 
one  of  them,  for  it  is  not  only  a  river,  but  also  a  valley,  a  valley 
consecrated  by  the  lifeblood  of  brave  men. 

"For  two  hundred  years  white  men  have  loved  the  river,  but 
through  countless  ages  before  they  came  the  water  carved  the 
land  and  shaped  it.  The  story  of  the  Shenandoah  is  the  story  of 
the  Valley  which  the  river  made." 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  speaks  feelingly  of  the  Sangamon,  which 
flows  "out  of  the  rich  earth  of  Illinois" — another  of  those  rivers 
of  America  which  has  helped  to  "shape  the  imperishable  Ameri- 
can dream."  The  land  which  bordered  it  was  familiar  to  the 
young  Lincoln ;  here  Ann  Rutledge  lived.  Indians  inhabited  the 
river  lands  for  thousands  of  years  and  for  a  hundred  years  ar- 
chaeologists have  dug  in  the  mounds  along  the  river. 

Very  different  from  these  rivers  is  the  Chicago.  Harry 
Hansen,  in  whose  work  can  be  traced  "the  far-reaching  influence 
of  this  circumscribed  and  supposedly  insignificant  body  of  water 
on  human  affairs,"  speaks  of  himself  as  "counsel  for  the  de- 
fense. For  I  knew  how  often  the  river  had  been  called  names — 
from  the  earliest  times  until  today,  it  had  been  called  a  channel, 
a  canal,  a  bayou,  a  creek,  an  outlet  for  a  marsh,  a  ditch  and  even 
a  sewer.  Yet  it  was  the  most  useful  and  productive  of  all  the 
big-city  rivers  of  the  continent. 

"The  presence  of  this  water  determined  the  route  of  French 
traders  and  missionaries  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It 
made  a  fort  on  this  spot  a  necessity  for  the  safety  of  the  young 
republic  ...  Its  importance  as  a  channel  of  communication  dic- 
tated the  extension  of  its  waters  in  the  canal  that  united  the 
Mississippi  with  the  Great  Lakes.  It  made  inevitable  the  rise 
of  a  trading  and  shipping  post  along  its  banks,  and  thus  pro- 
vided the  reason  for  the  location  of  a  world  metropolis,  which 
•  took  its  name  and  made  it  famous  throughout  the  earth." 

Stanley  Vestal  is  well  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  continent  because  of  his  historical  works  on 
the  Old  West.  He  says  of  the  Missouri:  "There  are  streams 
that  have  no  story  except  that  of  the  people  on  their  banks,  but 
the  Missouri  River  is  a  story  in  itself — and  no  idyll  or  eclogue 
either,  but  an  heroic  poem,  an  epic  .  .  . 
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"For  almost  a  century  the  Missouri  was  a  principal  highway 
of  the  biggest  business  in  North  America — the  fur  trade  .  .  .  We 
hear  much  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  trails  and  other  famous 
roads  leading  into  and  across  the  Great  American  Desert,  and 
forget  that  nearly  all  travelers  on  those  overland  trails  began 
their  journey  with  a  boat  trip  on  the  Missouri  River  .  .  . 

The  story  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  has  been  skilfully  told  with  beauty  and  feeling  by  Henry 
Beston.  The  St.  Lawrence  may  be  characterized  as  an  "interna- 
tional river,"  the  shores  of  which  are  "at  once  Canadian  and 
American,  and  the  people  who  live  along  them  are  citizens  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  river  is  a  living  symbol  of  a 
great  historical  background  and  of  the  peace  and  brotherhood 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Brandywine,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

2.  The  Shenandoah,  by  Julia  Davis 

3.  The  Sangamon,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

4.  The  Chicago,  by  Harry  Hansen 

5.  The  Missouri,  by  Stanley  Vestal 

6.  The  St.  Lawrence,  by  Henry  Beston 

Choose  a  desired  number  of  rivers  for  special  study.  Each  may  be 
studied  separately  in  all  its  phases ;  or  special  features  of  several  may  be 
combined.  If  preferred,  other  rivers  may  be  selected  from  the  "Rivers  of 
America"  series  to  substitute  for  or  to  add  to  these.  The  topics  may  vary 
in  importance  with  different  rivers  and  other  topics  may  suggest  them- 
selves, as  "Wild-life"  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  "Engineering  Feats" 
with  the  Chicago. 

Topics  for  study  may  include : 
Physical  aspects  of  the  river  and  of  the  land  which  borders  it,  i.  e.  source 
length,  breadth,  direction,  navigability,  conformation  of  land,  scenic 
qualities. 

Influence  of  river  on  history  and  development  of  the  region  or  the  country. 
Legends  and  anecdotes:  Historical  events  connected  with  it;  people, 
famous  or  otherwise,  who  have  been  connected  with  the  river  of  the  region. 
Towns  and  cities  which  belong  to  the  river's  story. 

Additional  Reading: 

Songs  of  the  Rivers  of  America,  edited  by  Carl  Carmer 


CHAPTER  IV 


LAKES 

Miles  and  miles  of  lake  and  forest, 
Miles  and  miles  of  sky  and  mist. 

—Wilfred  Campbell 

The  large  body  of  water  contained  in  a  depression  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  supplied  from  the  drainage  of  a  more  or  less 
extended  area,  as  the  dictionary  defines  a  lake,  has  always  been 
a  source  of  interest  to  man;  and  in  its  diversity  has  supplied 
him  with  a  livelihood  or  given  him  pleasure;  has  influenced  his 
choice  of  a  site  for  his  home ;  and  has  sometimes  decided  his  fate. 
Lakes  are  as  infinite  in  their  variety  as  other  of  nature's  mani- 
festations and  may  be  feared  or  loved  according  to  their  per- 
sonalities. They  may,  in  their  magnitude,  be  truly  "inland  seas" 
with  discernible  tides  and  waves  and  storms  as  terrifying  as 
those  of  the  ocean,  or  they  may  be  little  more  than  quiet  mill 
ponds,  proudly  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  by  dwellers  of  the  in- 
land plains  as  "our  lake." 

Great  cities  grow  up  around  lakes,  utilizing  their  water  power 
for  founding  tremendous  industries  and  their  navigable  waters 
for  mighty  transportation  systems.  Quiet  little  towns  settle 
down  on  their  shores  to  enjoy  their  beauty  and  to  satisfy  aquatic 
craving.  Their  waters  afford  fishing,  hunting  and  water  sports. 
Their  histories  are  the  histories  of  men  and  regions  and  some- 
times of  nations. 

To  people  who  do  not  know  them,  the  Great  Lakes  are  rarely 
thought  of  as  separate  entities,  and  the  fact  that  their  personali- 
ties are  as  varied  as  their  number  comes  as  a  surprise.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  white  man  at  different  times.  Their 
physical  features  differ  widely.  Not  all  have  great  cities  and 
industries  on  their  shores ;  not  all  are  dotted  with  islands.  Each 
has  its  own  history,  its  own  stories,  and  plays  its  own  role  today. 

Each  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  included  in  The  American 
Lake  Series,  edited  by  Milo  M.  Quaife.  These  volumes  are  writ- 
ten by  scholars  and  historians  who  have  thoroughly  familiarized 
themselves  with  every  aspect  of  the  lakes  which  are  their  special 
subjects.    The  books  follow  a  uniform  pattern  generally,  but 
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each  author  has  skilfully  adapted  the  pattern  to  the  individual 
lake.  Lakes  Champlain,  George,  Pontchartrain,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  are  to  be  added  to  the  series. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Lake  Superior,  by  Grace  Lee  Nute 

2.  Lake  Michigan,  by  Milo  M.  Quaife 

3.  Lake  Huron,  by  Fred  Landon 

4.  Lake  Ontario,  by  Arthur  Pound 

5.  Lake  Erie,  by  Harlan  Hatcher 

Select  such  lakes  as  are  of  especial  interest  to  you  and  for  each 
consider : 

Location,  Physical  features,  Surrounding  terrain. 

Discovery;  Early  history;  Indians;  Settlements;  People  of  early  days. 

Shores,  Islands,  Rivers,  Canals. 

Legends  and  stories. 

The  Lake  and  its  people  to-day. 

Lake  traffic  and  ships. 

Cities. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Great  Lakes,  by  Harlan  Hatcher 


CHAPTER  V 


MOUNTAINS 

Mountains  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  natural  scenery. 

Ruskin,  True  and  Beautiful 

Three  volumes  of  the  American  Mountain  Series,  edited  by 
Roderick  Peattie,  have  now  been  published.  The  Friendly  Moun- 
tains includes  the  ranges  of  New  York  and  New  England;  and 
The  Great  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  story  of  the  south- 
ern mountain  region.  These  two  books  are  similar  in  make-up 
in  that  the  chapters  are  contributed  by  authorities  on  various 
phases  of  mountaineering:  formation  of  the  ranges,  climate,  In- 
dians, first  white  settlers,  mountain  people,  arts  and  crafts, 
music,  forests,  flowers,  wild  life,  parks,  and  vacation  opportuni- 
ties. The  Rocky  Mountains  follows  the  same  pattern  but  was 
written  by  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  of  Clark  University 
and  an  authority  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A  very  different  sort  of  mountain  book  is  the  wholly  delight- 
ful One  Day  on  Beetle  Rock  in  which  Sally  Carrighar  depicts  the 
life  of  the  birds  and  animals  of  the  California  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  Beetle  Rock  is  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  is 
pleasingly  described  as  the  setting  for  the  ten  stories  which 
follow. 

The  story  of  the  Cascades  is  well  told  by  Robert  Ormond  Case 
and  his  sister  Victoria  Case  in  Last  Mountains.  The  title  de- 
rives from  covered  wagon  days  when  the  Cascades  were  the 
final  barrier,  the  "last  mountains,"  before  the  goal  was  reached. 

Charlie  May  Simon  writes  in  Straw  in  the  Sun  of  the  people 
she  knew  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  during  the  three  years  she 
spent  making  of  Rocky  Crossing  a  home  for  herself.  Much  can 
be  learned  of  mountain  lore  and  customs  from  this  book,  but  its 
most  appealing  quality  is  its  simple,  refreshing  acceptance  of 
nature  and  of  people.  Mrs.  Simon  obviously  has  a  deep  and 
sincere  feeling  for  nature  which  she  describes  beautifully  and 
her  perceptive  portraits  of  her  neighbors  make  them  memorable 
and  real. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Wallace  W.  Atwood 

2.  Last  Mountains:  the  Story  of  the  Cascades,  by  Robert  O.  Case  and  Victoria 

Case 

3.  The  Friendly  Mountains :  Green,  White,  and  Adirondacks,  edited  by  Rod- 

erick Peattie 

4.  The  Great  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge:  the  Story  of  the  Southern  Ap- 

palachians, edited  by  Roderick  Peattie 

Choose  as  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  as  desired  and  for  each  tell 
something  of  its  location;  geological  history;  its  importance  or  special 
bearing  on  the  development  and  history  of  the  United  States;  National 
Parks;  the  scenery;  and  the  people  who  live  or  have  lived  in  the  region. 
These  points  will  naturally  vary  in  emphasis  depending  upon  the  moun- 
tains selected  for  special  study, 

5.  One  Day  on  Beetle  Rock,  by  Sally  Carrighar 

Author's  background  and  preparation  for  wild-life  writing. 
Special  qualities  of  writing :  Observation,  accuracy,  descriptive  power, 
beauty  of  diction. 

Choose  one  of  the  stories  that  you  found  particularly  appealing  and 
use  it  to  illustrate  the  author's  style  and  her  ability  as  a  naturalist. 

6.  Straw  in  the  Sun,  by  Charlie  May  Simon 

Author's  background — Other  works. 

Style :  Simplicity — Vivid  description — Poetry — Warmth — Emotional 
appeal. 

People  of  the  mountains,  their  generosity,  courtesy,  friendliness; 
Customs. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  book,  with  illustrations. 

Additional  Readings: 

Hill  Country  Tunes,  by  Samuel  Preston  Bayard 
Walkin'  Preacher  of  the  Ozarks,  by  Guy  Howard 


CHAPTER  VI 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Clarence  Webster  endeavors  in  Town  Meeting  Country  to  ex- 
plain New  England  character  by  means  of  a  study  of  the  town 
meeting.  To  understand  the  New  England  town  is,  he  says,  "to 
understand  in  part  why  the  United  States  can  be  a  democracy." 

"In  Town  Meeting  Country  there  are  many  people  doing 
many  different  things,  but  two  common  folkways  unite  them,  two 
inclusive  and  powerful  patterns  of  behavior  hold  them  together. 
First,  these  men  and  women  are  individuals.  They  are  people 
working  in  one  business  or  on  one  farm  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Second,  they  are  folks  who  can  come  together  in  town 
meeting  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

"Those  are  the  common  denominators  of  this  country.  We 
are  free  men  and  women,  doing  as  we  please.  We  can  also  act 
as  the  town  demands,  for  we  are  bound  by  its  old  and  wise  cus- 
toms. That  is  why  we  can  vote  in  the  main  wisely  in  town  meet- 
ing. You  have  to  be  free  before  you  can  endure  being  bound  by 
society;  and  you  must  be  bound  before  you  can  build  a  society 
in  which  you  can  be  free." 

In  an  entertaining  fashion  Odell  Shepard  writes  in  Connec- 
ticut: Past  and  Present  of  the  early  history,  geography,  geology, 
fauna  and  flora  and  more  fully  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  this 
"land  of  steady  habits."  He  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  "shrewd 
and  reflective  Connecticut  mind." 

Winter  in  Vermont  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  books  Charles 
Edward  Crane  has  written  about  Vermont.  He  includes  such 
things  as  the  town  meeting,  traditions,  unusual  characters, 
weather  lore,  social  activities,  sugaring-off,  food,  and  winter 
sports. 

Elizabeth  Coatsworth,s  Country  Neighborhood  is  a  delight- 
ful series  of  tales,  descriptions,  anecdotes  and  impressions  of 
Maine  country  life  as  the  author  has  seen  it  from  her  farm  on  a 
lake  near  the  sea.  The  book  recounts  stories  and  legends  of  the 
past,  and  pictures  the  auctions  and  church  suppers,  the  patch- 
work quilts  and  the  buhl  cabinets,  and  the  neighbors  of  the 
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The  Charles  is  a  river  which  has  played  an  historic  role  in 
American  life  and  cultural  development;  and  Arthur  Benton 
Tourtellot  follows  its  course  from  Indian  days  to  the  present, 
through  its  stirring  history  to  the  poets,  painters  and  philos- 
ophers who  dwelt  on  its  banks,  through  its  industrial  boom  to 
its  return  in  full  circle  to  its  provincialism. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks  in  The  Flowering  of  New  England  and 
New  England:  Indian  Summer  deals  fully  with  the  literary  and 
cultural  tradition  and  history  of  the  region.  Among  the  multi- 
tude of  books  about  New  England  in  one  or  another  of  its  phases 
might  also  be  mentioned  The  Romance  of  Boston  Bay  in  which 
Edward  Rowe  Snow  gives  an  historical  account,  enlivened  with 
anecdotes,  of  the  Bay's  many  lighthouses,  islands,  forts  and 
towns. 

Nine  Mile  Bridge,  by  Helen  Hamlin,  is  an  account  of  three 
years  in  a  remote  and  isolated  part  of  the  northern  Maine  woods, 
among  the  lumberjacks  and  their  families.  "The  authentic  smell 
of  the  pine  woods  is  in  it." 

Works  of  fiction  often  provide  excellent  studies  of  local  color, 
regional  characteristics  and  character.  For  Boston,  H.  M.  Put- 
ham,  Esquire,  by  John  P.  Marquand,  is  an  interesting  picture 
from  one  viewpoint ;  while  My  Felicia,  by  Paul  Francis  Driscoll, 
reveals  another  angle — the  snobbery  of  a  small  mill  town  near 
Boston.  Felicia  is  a  second  generation  Polish  girl.  Country 
Mouse  ranges  entertainingly  from  Beacon  Hill  to  Vermont,  as  do 
Louise  Andrews  Kent's  earlier  books  about  Mrs.  Appleyard. 
Vermont  wit  abounds  in  Victory  on  West  Hill  by  Robert  L.  Duf- 
fus.  Interwoven  with  the  character  study  of  a  boy  who  grew 
up  on  a  Vermont  mountain  farm,  in  Anne  Miller  Downes's  Heart- 
wood  is  to  be  found  a  good  deal  of  forestry  and  lumber  informa- 
tion and  an  excellent  picture  of  mountain  people.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  rocky,  spruce-covered  Maine  coast  is  pictured 
throughout  Elisabeth  Ogilvie's  Storm  Tide,  as  in  its  predecessor, 
High  Tide  at  Noon. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

Country  Neighborhood,  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth 
Winter  in  Vermont,  by  Charles  E.  Crane 
Connecticut:  Past  and  Present,  by  Odell  Shepard 
The  Charles,  by  Arthur  Benton  Tourtellot 
Town  Meeting  Country,  by  Clarence  M.  Webster 

1.  New  England  Character 
Apocryphal  or  real? 

Do  history,  achievements  and  anecdotes  bear  out  alleged  traitsl  Cite 
examples. 

Significance  of  the  Town  Meeting. 
Literary  and  Cultural  Tradition. 

2.  New  England  Landscape 

Additional  Reading: 

Heartwood,  by  Anne  Miller  Downes 

My  Felicia,  by  Paul  F.  Driscoll 

Victory  on  West  Hill,  by  Robert  L.  Duffus 

Nine  Mile  Bridge,  by  Helen  Hamlin 

Country  Mouse,  by  Louise  Andrews  Kent 

H.  M.  Pulham,  Esquire,  by  John  P.  Marquand 

Storm  Tide,  by  Elisabeth  Ogilvie 

The  Romance  of  Boston  Bay,  by  Edward  Rowe  Snow 

The  Flowering  of  New  England,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 

New  England:  Indian  Summer,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  AXIS  OF  THE  EARTH 

The  axis  of  the  earth  sticks  out  visibly  through  the  center  of  each  and 
every  town  or  city. 

— Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 

Struthers  Burt  has  presented  us  with  a  delightful  portrait  of 
Philadelphia:  Holy  Experiment — "the  great  sprawling,  obstinate, 
tenacious,  slow-moving,  but  steadily  moving  city,  lying  between 
its  two  rivers.  And  all  around  it  is  its  lovely,  luxurious  country- 
side. And  in  it  are  a  hundred  things  that  stir  the  heart  of  an 
American,  and  a  hundred  things  that  make  him  angry  .  .  . 

"Philadelphians  do  not  consider  themselves  the  chosen  people 
of  the  United  States.  That  would  be  pretentious,  and  rude,  and 
an  unnecessary  exercise  of  the  will  and  imagination.  They 
merely  think  that  other  Americans  have  been  hasty  in  their 
choices  .  .  . 

"Like  an  intelligent,  self-analytic  old  lady,  Philadelphia  is 
well  aware  both  of  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  and  on  the  whole  is 
inclined  to  like  both,  or  at  least  settle  down  with  them,  assured 
that  the  combination  makes  for  character  and  flavor.  Stream- 
lining is  not  in  the  city's  mood  .  .  . 

"And  despite  its  crotchetiness,  its  determined  provincialism, 
its  sloth  and  complacency,  Philadelphia  is  a  metropolis,  a  sort 
of  willy-nilly  metropolis,  and  has  always  been;  to  begin  with, 
potentially,  for  most  of  its  history,  actually.  It  is  not  just  an- 
other big  American  city;  nor  is  it  merely  the  third  largest  city 
in  the  United  States.  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world;  greatness  under  this  definition  being  a  matter  of 
character,  bad  or  good,  of  intellectual,  social,  and  commercial 
achievements,  of  history  and  traditions,  of  point  of  view,  how- 
ever neglected,  thwarted,  or  perverted,  but  principally  of  at- 
mosphere.   It  is  never  merely  a  question  of  size." 

It  is  not  always  from  formal  books  of  travel  or  manners  and 
customs  that  one  gains  the  clearest  knowledge  of  a  place.  A 
novel  with  a  distinct  local  setting  and  characters  true  to  their 
environment  may  give  a  more  lasting  impression  and  a  sharper 
perception  of  a  city  or  a  region  than  a  dozen  guidebooks.  Two 
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novels  which  belong  in  this  category,  both  with  a  Charleston 
background,  are  Pride' s  Way  by  Robert  Molloy  and  Three  0' Clock 
Dinner  by  Josephine  Pinckney.  The  former  is  the  story  of  two 
elderly  and  eccentric  ladies  in  the  Charleston  of  1910-14.  As 
members  of  an  old  family  of  French  descent  they  cannot  regard 
the  Irish  son-in-law  of  one  of  them  as  anything  but  a  social 
climber,  although  they  enjoy  his  comfortable  hospitality.  Charles- 
tonian  customs  are  wittily  but  understandingly  pictured.  In 
Three  O'clock  Dinner  an  old  family  encounters,  perforce,  a 
"common"  German-Irish  family  and  very  nearly  goes  down  to 
defeat.  Their  two  houses,  back  to  back,  typify  two  phases  of 
Charleston  life :  the  embattled  upper  classes  and  the  aggressive 
new-comers  with  their  political  power. 

Both  authors  were  born  in  Charleston  and  presumably  know 
the  society  of  which  they  write  so  sympathetically  and  yet  so 
satirically. 

We  are  omnibuses  in  which  our  ancestors  ride. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia :  Holy  Experiment,  by  Struthers  Burt 

The  Holy  Experiment. 

History  and  Growth;  Famous  People  and  Events. 

Industries :  Shipping,  Coal,  Iron,  Finance,  etc. 

Art,  Literature,  Theatre,  Music,  Education,  Publishing. 

Politics. 

Character  and  Personality. 
Additional  Readings: 

Philadelphia  Murder  Story,  by  Leslie  Ford 
The  Delaware,  by  Harry  Emerson  Wildes 

2.  Charleston 
Pride's  Way,  by  Robert  Molloy 

Three  O 'Clock  Dinner,  by  Josephine  Pinckney 
For  each  novel  discuss: 

Author:  Background — Other  Work — Style. 
Locale:  Charleston  description  and  atmosphere.  Examples. 
Characters:  True  to  life?  Representative  of  Charleston? 
Tell  story  briefly. 
Criticism.  Illustrate  points. 
Additional  Readings: 

Culture  of  Early  Charleston,  by  Frederick  P.  Bowes 
Mellowed  by  Time,  by  Elizabeth  O'Neill  Verner 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BAYOUS  AND  KEYS 

In  Deep  Delta  Country,  Harnett  T.  Kane  recreates  a  land 
which  he  calls  "Paradise  incomplete."  He  explains  that  "a 
philosophic  friend,  who  digs  oysters  for  a  living,  tells  about  it 
in  this  way:  Le  Dieu  Seigneur,  the  Lord  God,  had  a  light  mood 
and  decided  to  create  a  new  paradise  on  earth.  Not  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
after  a  more  delicate  fashion,  setting  up  something  that  would 
extend  itself  over  the  ages.  By  design  or  through  forgetfulness 
— or  perhaps  because  He  chose  the  undependable  Mississippi 
for  the  purpose — the  task  was  never  quite  finished.  So  it  re- 
mains, a  disturbing,  ever-changing  place,  no  nearer  completion 
today  than  it  ever  was." 

The  physical  characteristics,  the  people  who  have  come  to 
dwell  in  the  Delta,  the  glamorous  plantation  days,  the  battles, 
the  folk  beliefs,  the  economic  transitions  and  the  politics  are 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Kane. 

The  Bayous  of  Louisiana,  also  written  by  Mr.  Kane,  color- 
fully depicts  the  "place  that  seems  often  unable  to  make  up  its 
mind  whether  it  will  be  earth  or  water  and  so  it  compromises. 
The  result  is  that  much  of  moist  lower  Louisiana  belongs  to 
neither  element.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  vague  and  chang- 
ing. The  distinction  between  degrees  of  well-soaked  ground  is 
academic  except  to  one  who  steps  upon  what  looks  like  soil  but 
finds  it  is  something  less."  Storms,  trees,  animal  life,  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  people  themselves  fill  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Kane's  book. 

Plantation  Parade:  The  Grand  Manner  in  Louisiana  is  an- 
other book  by  this  prolific  writer  about  Louisiana.  Essentially, 
it  is  a  series  of  biographies  of  some  of  the  state's  most  famous 
families,  particularly  stressing  the  most  dramatic  and  pictur- 
esque details  concerning  them.  "The  culture  which  the  French 
brought  with  them  was  marvelously  adapted  to  the  long,  lazy, 
languid  summers — so  good  for  ripening  cane  and  cotton — the 
brief  but  complete  intermittencies  of  the  winter  climate.  It  was 
founded  on  a  type  of  plantation  economy,  which  could  only  flour- 
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ish  under  paternalism;  on  loyalty  to  family  tradition  and  the 
rule  of  one's  elders  to  the  utmost;  on  a  passion  for  good  food, 
good  clothes  and  music;  along  with  a  daredevil  tendency  to 
gambling,  dissipation  and  dueling;  and  a  fabulous  quality  of 
hospitality  displayed  to  all  strangers.  All  these  tendencies,  good 
and  bad,  made  Louisiana  what  it  was — and  still  largely  is." 

The  River  Road,  by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  concerns  itself 
with  a  family  on  a  Louisiana  sugar  plantation  from  World  War 
I  through  World  War  II.  The  story  portrays  the  prevailing 
political,  financial  and  social  conditions,  and  the  dissolution  of 
old  traditions  under  the  pressure  of  a  changing  economy,  de- 
pression and  war.  Mrs.  Keyes  is  the  author  of  other  novels  with 
a  Louisiana  locale. 

Here  in  southern  Louisiana  are  to  be  found  the  Frenchman, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  the  Negro,  the  Cajun  and  the  Creole. 
Some  of  their  folklore  is  reproduced  in  Gumbo  Ya-Ya.  The  mate- 
rial for  this  "big,  rich,  juicy  book"  was  gathered  by  members  of 
the  Louisiana  Writers'  Program  of  the  Works  Projects  Admin- 
istration. 

Thomas  Barbour  is  not  interested  in  "land-promotion 
schemes,  horse  racing,  dog  racing,  night  clubs,  or  other  activities 
pandering  to  the  purely  carnal  interests  of  man."  For  him 
Florida  no  longer  holds  all  its  "original  charm,"  so  he  has,  in 
That  Vanishing  Eden,  tried  to  show  "the  casual  visitor  seeking 
relaxation  .  .  .  what  the  country  was  like  before  it  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  in  which  he  sees  it  today." 

"Thirty  years  ago  Florida  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
states  in  the  Union,  but  being  flat  and  quite  parklike  in  charac- 
ter (a  large  part  of  the  country  consisted  of  open  pinelands)  it 
was  an  easy  state  for  man  to  ruin  ...  A  large  part  of  Florida  is 
now  so  devastated  that  many  of  her  friends  are  disinclined  to 
believe  that  she  ever  could  have  been  the  Paradise  which  I  know 
once  existed." 

Dr.  Barbour  has  a  naturalist's  interest  in  the  Everglades,  the 
springs,  floating  islands  and  hammocks.  He  has  struggled  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  white  egrets,  the  alligators  and  the 
crocodiles,  the  cypress  forests,  and  the  exotic  plants,  from  their 
threatened  extermination  and  destruction. 
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The  St  Johns:  A  Parade  of  Diversities,  written  in  collabora- 
tion by  Branch  Cabell  and  A.  J.  Hanna,  is  a  witty  and  historical- 
ly accurate  study  of  the  beautiful  river  which  the  authors 
describe  as  corpulent  and  lazy.  In  fact,  it  is  an  eccentric  river 
in  many  ways. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Plantations  of  Old  Louisiana 
Deep  Delta  Country,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane 
Bayous  of  Louisiana,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane 
Plantation  Parade,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane 

Description  of  Physical  Background. 

The  People. 

Politics  and  Government. 

Owners. 

Stories. 

2.  Plantations  of  Today 
The  River  Road,  by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 
Deep  Delta  Country,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane 

Economic  and  social  changes. 

Passing  of  traditions. 

Present  day  attitudes. 

3.  Folk  Tales 

Gumbo  Ya-Ya:  A  Collection  of  Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  compiled  by  Lyle  Saxon 
and  others. 
Origin. 

Tell  some  stories  that  especially  interested  you. 
Additional  Readings: 

Sun  in  Capricorn,  by  Hamilton  Basso 
Lower  Mississippi,  by  Hodding  Carter 
Crescent  Carnival,  by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 
A  Lion  Is  in  the  Streets,  by  Adria  Locke  Langley 

4.  The  Naturalist's  Florida 
That  Vanishing  Eden:  A  Naturalist's  Florida,  by  Thomas  Barbour 
The  St.  Johns,  by  Branch  Cabell  and  A.  J.  Hanna 

The  Seminoles. 

Historical  Background. 

Rivers,  Springs  and  Lakes. 

Animals  and  Plants. 

Additional  Readings: 

Florida:  A  Guide  to  the  Southernmost  State 
Palmetto  Country,  by  Stetson  Kennedy 
Colcorton,  by  Edith  Pope 


CHAPTER  IX 


"THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA" 

He  rolled  the  prairie  up  like  cloth,  drank  the  Mississippi  dry, 
Put  the  Alleghenies  in  his  hat,  a  steamboat  in  his  eye. 
And  for  his  breakfast  buffaloes,  0,  some  twenty  he  did  fry. 
He  whipped  the  whole  Comanche  tribe,  the  day  before  he  died, 
And  for  a  walking  stick  he  took  a  Big  Wood  tallest  pine, 
And  when  he  frowned  he  was  so  black  the  sun  it  could  not  shine. 
He  whopped  a  ton  of  grizzly  bears,  one  weighing  each  a  ton, 
And  proved  himself  by  all  these  feats — to  be  a  western  man. 

— Newspaper  poem,  In  North  Star  Country 

The  region  called  the  Middle  West  is  usually  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily defined  as  the  twelve  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  ^Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  the  two  Dakotas.  It  has  been  said  that  the  early  days 
of  settlement  of  this  region  saw  two  kinds  of  pioneers:  those 
who  plundered  and  then  picked  up  their  plunder  and  went  on  to 
plunder  westward;  those  with  more  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity, who  remained  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  build  homes  on  the 
site  of  the  stumps  and  the  exhausted  furrows. 

Meridel  Le  Sueur  in  North  Star  Country  questions  and  ex- 
plains the  spirit  which  opens  a  continent.  In  a  vast  and  beau- 
tiful land,  man,  being  "small  and  frightened/'  creates  giant 
myths  and  new  songs  to  cover  his  fear  and  loneliness.  In  this 
book,  along  with  the  history  of  region  are  woven  many  of  these 
myths  and  legends  and  songs.  They,  too,  form  a  part  of  our 
heritage  and  record  a  people's  experience. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  West  demonstrates  once  more  the 
ability  of  the  "common  man"  to  build  a  nation.  This  was  no 
easy  country  to  conquer,  and  Meridel  Le  Sueur's  book  about  it 
is  a  tribute  to  pioneer  spirit  everywhere.  In  the  following  she 
intimates  the  diversity  of  the  people  who  settled  the  region  and 
the  hope  which  united  and  held  them: 

"The  mechanics,  lumberjacks,  the  lakemen,  rivermen,  wood- 
cutters, plowmen,  the  hunkies,  hanyocks,  whistle-punks;  the 
women  beating  the  chaff,  the  roof-raisers,  the  cradle-makers, 
the  writers  of  constitutions,  the  singers  in  the  evening  along 
unknown  rivers;  the  stone  masons,  the  quarrymen,  the  high 
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slingers  of  words,  the  printers  and  speakers  in  the  courthouses, 
the  lawmakers,  the  carpenters,  joiners,  journeymen — all  kept  on 
building.  Every  seven  years  they  picked  up  the  loans,  mort- 
gages, the  grasshopper-ridden  fields,  the  lost  acres,  the  flat  bank 
accounts,  and  went  on,  started  over,  turned  a  new  lead,  worked 
harder,  looked  over  new  horizons.,, 

"The  ideal  of  the  West  was  its  emphasis  upon  the  worth  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  common  man,  its  belief  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  rise  to  the 
fall  measure  of  his  own  nature,  under  conditions  of  social  mobility.  West- 
ern democracy  was  no  theorist's  dream.  It  came,  stark  and  strong  and 
full  of  life,  from  the  American  forest." 

— Frederick  Turner 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  North  Star  Country  (Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  adjacent  country) 

Pine,  Stream  &  Prairie :  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  Profile,  by  James  Gray 
North  Star  Country,  by  Meridel  Le  Sueur 

America  is  West,  edited  by  John  T.  Flanagan 

To  represent  the  Middle  West,  the  North  Star  Country  and  the  agri- 
cultural lands  to  the  south  have  been  selected  for  special  study. 
History  and  Folklore:  Indians,  Trappers  and  Voyageurs,  Explorers, 

Frontiersmen. 

The  Immigrants,  Lumberjacks,  Miners,  Rivermen,  Railroad  builders, 

Hunters,  Fishers,  and  Farmers. 
The  Land:  River  and  Lake,  Forest  and  Prairie;  Animal  and  Plant  Life. 
Today:  Representative  People,  Education,  Literature,  Music,  Art,  etc. 

Additional  Readings: 

The  Shield  of  the  Valiant,  by  August  Derleth  (Also  his  other  Sac  Prairie 
novels) 

The  Wisconsin,  by  August  Derleth 
Upper  Mississippi,  by  Walter  Havighurst 
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2.  The  Farm  in  the  Middle  West 
Pleasant  Valley,  by  Louis  Bromfield 

Artist  in  Iowa:  a  Life  of  Grant  Wood,  by  Darrell  Garwood 
Hawkey  es,  a  Biography  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  Phil  Stong 
America  is  West,  an  Anthology  of  Middlewestem  Life  and  Literature,  edited 
by  J.  T.  Flanagan 

Natural  background:  Lakes,  Valleys,  Woodlands,  Prairies,  Fields. 

History:  Stories  and  Legends. 

The  People  and  their  Character:  Poise — Tolerance — Patience — Hard- 
headedness. 

Native  Art  and  Literature ;  Place  of  Grant  Wood. 
Farm  Life:  Hardships,  Joys;   Social  Life:   Picnics,  County  Fairs, 
Lodges,  etc. 

Additional  Readings: 

The  Illinois,  by  James  Gray 
The  Kaw,  by  Floyd  Benjamin  Streeter 
The  Wabash,  by  William  E.  Wilson 
Westward  the  River,  by  Dale  Van  Every 

Mid  Country:  Writings  from  Heart  of  America,  edited  by  Lowry  C. 
Wimberly 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  SOUTHWEST 

I  caught  the  great,  original 

And  only  mythological 

Fulmineous  Thunderbird ! 

Since  then,  when  I  put  on  my  hat 

And  sing  a  certain  song, 

The  clouds  assemble  at  my  call 

(At  stanza  four  the  rain  will  fall) 

From  the  place  where  they  belong. 

— Medicine  Hat 

Short  grass  country — western  Oklahoma,  northern  Texas, 
northern  New  Mexico,  southern  Colorado — pinon  country — New 
Mexico  and  northern  Arizona — desert  country — the  basin  region 
which  includes  such  deserts  as  the  Mojave,  the  Colorado,  the 
Amargosa  and  western  Arizona — these  and  more  comprise  our 
great  Southwest.  It  is  cattle  country,  sheep  country;  land  of 
many  Indian  tribes,  of  conquistadores,  of  badmen,  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, of  newcomers  from  the  East.  It  is  the  Wild  West  of 
Buffalo  Bill  and  Pawnee  Bill  and  "other  Bills,"  and  of  the  dude. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  horned  toad  and  the  "Thun- 
derbird." It  is  colorful  and  drab ;  picturesque,  bizarre  and  com- 
monplace.  It  is  beyond  imagination. 

Our  Southwest,  by  Erna  Fergusson  is  a  picture  of  many  as- 
pects of  this  bewildering  area,  from  early  days  to  the  present. 

Harvey  Fergusson  has  tried  in  Home  in  the  West  "to  describe 
the  world  that  produced"  him  and  "to  combine  the  story  of  a 
period  and  a  region  with  that  of  a  man,  and  so  to  discover  how 
the  man  became  what  he  is." 

The  Cherokee  Strip  grew  out  of  stories  Marquis  James  used 
to  tell  his  daughter  about  his  boyhood  in  Oklahoma,  in  the  1890's 
and  1900,s.  The  Strip  was  a  section  of  the  Indian  lands  that 
was  opened  to  white  settlement  in  1893. 

The  story  of  the  sheep  of  the  Southwest,  from  the  time  when 
the  Indians  massacred  Coronado's  men  and  saved  their  sheep,  to 
the  present  day,  is  well-told  by  Winifred  Kupper  in  The  Golden 
Hoof,  "Wherever  the  foot  of  the  sheep  touches,  the  land  turns 
to  gold." 
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For  ten  years  John  Joseph  Mathews  lived  alone  in  a  little 
sandstone  house  that  he  built  in  the  Osage  country.  Talking  to 
the  Moon  is  the  beautifully  written  account  of  the  life  of  which 
he  became  a  part. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Our  Southwest,  by  Erna  Fergusson 
Home  in  the  West,  by  Harvey  Fergusson 
The  Cherokee  Strip,  by  Marquis  James 
The  Golden  Hoof,  by  Winifred  Kupper 
Talking  to  the  Moon,  by  John  J.  Mathews 
1.  The  Country:  Its  Variety — Descriptions — Extent — Geology,  etc. 
2.  The  People:  Native  and  Newcomer — Origins — Ways  op  Living 

3.  History  and  Legend 
4.  Means  of  Livelihood:  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc. 
One  topic  or  one  book  may  be  selected  for  special  study. 

Additional  Readings : 

Desert  Country,  by  Edwin  Corle 

Spin  a  Silver  Dollar,  by  Alberta  Hannum 

Raw  Material,  by  Oliver  La  Farge 

Pinon  Country,  by  Haniel  Long 

Round-up  Time,  edited  by  George  Sessions  Perry 

That  Girl  from  Memphis,  by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 

Shepherd's  Empire,  by  Charles  Wayland  Towne  and  E.  N.  Wentworth 

Short  Grass  Country,  by  Stanley  Vestal 

Texas:  An  Informal  Biography,  by  Owen  P.  White 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  WEST 

To  city-dwellers  or  to  those  who  live  in  rural  areas  under 
close  cultivation  and  dotted  with  villages,  the  West  is  almost  an 
alien  world.  The  very  enumeration  of  some  of  its  industries 
produces  a  sensation  of  great  distances.  Cattle  and  sheep  cannot 
be  raised  in  quantity  in  narrow  little  farms.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per— these  are  not  mined  in  the  next  door's  vacant  lot.  Plains 
are  not  daisy-dotted  little  meadows;  deserts  connote  thirsty 
miles ;  lofty  mountains  do  not  suddenly  soar  like  giant  cliffs  from 
the  dooryard  cotton  field  or  the  berry  patch.  One  may  find  a 
cowboy  in  Madison  Square  Garden  but  he  would  hardly  originate 
there.  Space  was  needed  for  the  migration  and  great  settle- 
ments of  people  like  the  Mormons. 

Even  the  reading  of  Montana:  High,  Wide  and  Handsome 
should  relieve  the  claustrophobia  of  the  apartment-house  "travel- 
ed."  In  it,  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard  says : 

"In  Montana  everyone  has  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  (ten 
times  as  much  space  as  the  average  American  can  claim  for  him- 
self) in  which  to  stomp  about  and  shout,  or  just  to  lie  and  look 
up  at  the  vibrant  blue-green  sky.  It  always  reaches  just  beyond 
the  horizon,  and  the  horizon  seems  always  to  be  still  within 
Montana." 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Setting:  Mountains,  Plains,  Desert,  Rivers,  Lakes,  etc.;  Fauna  and 

Flora. 
Parks. 

History:  Settlement,  Pioneering  Days,  Mining  Bonanzas. 
The  People:  Indians,  Mormons,  and  all  the  Others,  including  the  "Dudes." 
Industries:  Cattle  and  Cheep,  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Mining,  Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture,  etc. 
The  West  To-day. 
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Nevada:  A  Guide  to  the  Silver  State 

Montana,  High,  Wide,  and  Handsome,  by  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard 

Mormon  Country,  by  Wallace  E.  Stegner 

Winter  Wheat,  by  Mildred  Walker  (Montana) 

The  Humboldt,  by  Dale  L.  Morgan 

This  Is  the  Place :  Utah,  by  Maurine  Whipple 

Additional  Readings: 

The  City  of  Trembling  Leaves;  The  Ox-Bow  Incident,  by  Walter  Van  Til- 
burg  Clark  (Reno) 

//  the  Prospect  Pleases:  The  West  the  Guidebooks  Never  Mention,  by 
Ladd  Haystead 

Desert  Challenge :  An  Interpretation  of  Nevada,  by  Richard  G.  Lillard 
Reno,  by  Max  Miller 

The  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain,  by  Wallace  E.  Stegner 
The  Giant  Joshua,  by  Maurine  Whipple  (Utah) 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  PACIFIC  STATES 

"Alaska  is  a  country  of  extremes — of  the  very  old  and  the 
very  new,  of  ancient  Eskimo  and  Indian  cultures  and  of  modern 
gold  mining  and  fisheries.  Here  you  will  find,  side  by  side, 
glaciers  and  strawberries,  dog  teams  and  airplanes.  A  skin  boat, 
the  design  of  which  has  not  changed  for  a  thousand  years,  is 
fitted  with  the  latest  model  outboard  motor. 

"One-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  its  586,000  square 
miles  offer  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  climate  and  country. 
Between  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  northernmost  Arctic  slope 
are  magnificent  snow-clad  mountains,  vast  forests,  broad 
prairies.  Alaska  has  the  third  largest  river  in  North  America, 
the  Yukon,  coming  in  length  and  in  drainage  basin  after  the 
Mississippi  and  Mackenzie.    It  has  many  small  lakes." 

Evelyn  Stefansson  further  points  out,  in  Here  Is  Alaska, 
that  the  airplane  is  more  important  in  Alaska  than  one  would 
think  possible  in  view  of  the  country's  relative  undevelopment 
and  sparse  population.  It  is,  of  course,  for  these  very  reasons 
that  the  plane  is  so  invaluable.  There  are  few  roads  and  only 
one  anywhere  nearly  adequate  railroad.  Consequently  the 
traveler  is  often  forced  to  choose  between  airplane  and  dog 
team ;  and  for  long  distances  to  travel  by  sledge  would  cost  several 
times  the  price  by  plane.  It  is  said  that  Alaskans  fly  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  people. 

"To  the  south  of  Alaska  are  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  States.  To  the  west  of 
Alaska  are  Bristol  Bay,  with  its  greatest  of  salmon  fisheries,  and 
Bering  Sea,  wealthy  with  cod,  haddock  and  halibut,  walrus  and 
seal.  On  that  side,  too,  Alaska  is  near  Japan  and  near  the 
rapidly  developing  Soviet  Union.  On  her  north  she  faces  Europe 
and  northwestern  Asia  across  the  smallest  of  the  oceans,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  highway  of  the  future  for  aerial  commerce.  To 
the  east  her  frontier  is  against  northwestern  Canada,  whose 
Mackenzie  Valley  contains  more  known  reserves  of  petroleum 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  a  life  blood  that  can 
pour  into  Alaska's  commercial  veins  through  short  arteries  of 
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steel  pipe  ...  To  those  that  know  Alaska,  and  they  grow  more 
numerous  each  year,  it  is  the  'Land  of  Tomorrow/  " 

Edna  Ferber  artfully  fits  her  characters  into  their  Puget 
Sound  background  in  Great  Son.  The  nature  of  the  grand  and 
lusty  product  of  pioneer  days  matches  the  profusion  and  profli- 
gacy of  his  surroundings.  Seattle  and  its  environs  are  some- 
what humorously  painted  by  Miss  Ferber. 

Although  Seattle  belongs  especially  to  the  Puget  Sound  coun- 
try, it  may  be  used  to  typify  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest.  To 
those  who  know  the  region  such  a  categorical  choice  may  seem 
ill-advised.  Great  distances,  commercial  rivalry  between  Port- 
land and  Seattle,  and  the  mountain  range  which  separates  the 
coast  from  the  "inland  empire"  with  Spokane  as  its  center,  have 
divided  the  Northwest  into  distinct  sections.  In  spirit  and  in 
the  profligacy  of  nature  and  natural  resources,  the  region  is, 
however,  homogeneous;  and  for  this  reason  solely,  Seattle,  with 
its  colorful  and  exciting  history,  makes  a  good  portrait  of  an 
area. 

In  Anybody's  Gold,  J.  H.  Jackson  proves  that  "California" 
and  "gold"  have  always  been  synonymous  and  in  the  beginning 
amusingly  so. 

California  still  remains  the  land  of  gold  for  many  people: 
vacationists  in  search  of  sunshine,  retired  people  seeking  a  con- 
genial climate,  workers  looking  for  a  land  of  plenty. 

Many  people  have  called  San  Francisco  many  things.  Saro- 
yan  tries  his  hand  at  defining  it  in  the  introduction  to  Rosskam's 
San  Francisco.  He  says  in  part : 

"San  Francisco  is  the  genius  of  American  cities  ...  It  is  the 
prodigal  son.  The  city  which  does  everything  and  is  always 
forgiven,  because  of  its  great  heart,  its  gentle  smile,  its  roaring 
laughter,  its  mysterious  and  magnificent  personality  .  .  . 

"It  is  an  easy-going  city.  It  is  truly  democratic.  Within 
its  narrow  borders  it  houses  any  number  of  small  worlds.  Worlds 
of  races,  as  well  as  worlds  of  classes.  There  is  the  Chinese  world 
of  Chinatown.  The  Italian  world  of  the  North  Beach.  The  Rus- 
sian world  south  of  Market.  The  Negro  world  around  Sutter 
and  Fillmore. 

"The  city  enlarges  the  spirit,  educates  the  heart,  deepens 
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the  experience  of  living.  It  has  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices. 
It  is  as  little  proud  of  one  as  it  is  ashamed  of  the  other.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  anything  it  isn't.  Brought  into  the  world  reck- 
lessly. Brought  up  recklessly.  And  now  recklessly  alive.  Strong, 
hearty,  heedless,  bawdy,  and  human. " 

Subjects  for  Study  ' 

1.  Alaska. 
Here  Is  Alaska,  by  Evelyn  Stefansson 
Opportunity  in  Alaska,  by  George  Sundborg 
Far  North  Country,  by  Thames  Williamson 

Topography — Climate — Geology — Natural  Resources — Scenery. 

Indian  and  Eskimo  natives:  Characteristics,  Customs,  Traditions. 

History:  Aboriginal  Days — Russian  Fur-Traders — American  Occupation 
— Gold — Pioneering. 

To-day  and  To-morrow:  Development — Accessibility  by  Ocean,  Highway 
and  Airway — Opportunities:  Agriculture,  Lumbering,  Mining,  Fish- 
ing, Canning,  Transportation,  etc. 

Additional  Readings: 

Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Northwest,  by  Harold  Griffin 

Adventure  Was  the  Compass,  by  Alma  Heflin 

We  Live  in  Alaska,  by  Constance  Helmericks 

Alaska  Diary,  by  Ales  Hrdlicka 

An  Artist  Sees  Alaska,  by  Henry  Varnum  Poor 

2.  Seattle 

Northwest  Gateway:  the  Story  of  the  Port  of  Seattle,  by  Archie  Binns 

Great  Son,  by  Edna  Ferber 

Promised  Land,  by  Stewart  H.  Holbrook 

Location — Natural  Background. 

Founding — Early  Days — To-day. 

Pacific  Northwest — History — Industries — Cities — Scenic  variety,  etc. 

Additional  Readings: 

Mighty  Mountain:  The  Timber  Beast,  by  Archie  Binns 
They  Came  to  a  River,  by  Allis  McKay 

Farthest  Reach:  Oregon  and  Washington,  by  Nancy  Wilson  Ross 
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3.  Alta  California 

Golden  Gate  Country,  by  Gertrude  Atherton 
The  Salinas,  by  Anne  B.  Fisher 
Anybody's  Gold,  by  Joseph  Henry  Jackson 

Old  California — Spanish — Russians — Romance  and  Legend. 

Gold. 

The  Land. 

Additional  Readings: 

The  Sacramento,  by  Julian  Dana 

The  Cup  and  the  Sword,  by  Alice  Tisdale  Hobart 

Continent's  End:  A  Collection  of  California  Writing,  edited  by  Joseph 

Henry  Jackson 
Thirty-First  Star,  by  James  A.  B.  Scherer 

4.  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  by  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

San  Francisco,  by  Edwin  Rosskam 

Beginnings — Colorful  Early  Days — Fire. 
To-day — Personality — Cosmopolitanism. 

Additional  Readings: 

Cable  Car  Days  in  San  Francisco,  by  Edgar  M.  Kahn 
Laughter  on  the  Hill,  by  Margaret  Parton 
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Whittlesey  House.   See  McGraw-Hill. 
Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yankee  Publishing  Co.,  72  Broad  St.,  Boston  10. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:  The  American  Character 

1.  The  American  Character,  by  D.  W.  Brogan 

2.  Names  on  the  Land,  by  George  R.  Stewart 

3.  North,  East,  South,  West,  edited  by  Charles  Lee 

Second  Meeting :  One  Nation 

1.  Nationalities  and  Minorities 

2.  Minority  Problems 

3.  Practical  Attempts  at  Solution  of  Problems 

Third  Meeting :  Rivers 

1.  The  Brandywine,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

2.  The  Shenandoah,  by  Julia  Davis 

3.  The  Sangamon,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

4.  The  Chicago,  by  Harry  Hansen 

5.  The  Missouri,  by  Stanley  Vestal 

6.  The  St.  Lawrence,  by  Henry  Beston 

Fourth  Meeting :  Lakes 

1.  Lake  Superior,  by  Grace  Lee  Nute 

2.  Lake  Michigan,  by  Milo  M.  Quaife 

3.  Lake  Huron,  by  Fred  Landon 

4.  Lake  Ontario,  by  Arthur  Pound 

5.  Lake  Erie,  by  Harlan  Hatcher 

Fifth  Meeting :  Mountains 

1.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Wallace  W.  Atwood 

2.  Last  Mountains,  by  Robert  Ormond  Case  and  Victoria  Case 

3.  The  Friendly  Mountains,  edited  by  Roderick  Peattie 

4.  The  Great  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  by  Sally  Carrighar 

5.  One  Day  on  Beetle  Rock,  by  Sally  Carrighar 

6.  Straw  in  the  Sun,  by  Charlie  May  Simon 

Sixth  Meeting:  New  England 

1.  New  England  Character 

2.  New  England  Landscape 

Seventh  Meeting:  The  Axis  of  the  Earth 

1.  Philadelphia 

2.  Charleston 

Eighth  Meeting:  Bayous  and  Keys 

1.  Plantations  of  Old  Louisiana 

2.  Plantations  of  Today 

3.  Folk  Tales 

4.  The  Naturalist's  Florida 
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Ninth  Meeting:  "The  Heart  of  America" 

1.  The  North  Star  Country 

2.  The  Farm  in  the  Middle  West 

Tenth  Meeting :  The  Southwest 

1.  The  Country 

2.  The  People 

3.  History  and  Legend 

4.  Means  of  Livelihood 

Eleventh  Meeting :  The  West 

1.  The  Setting 

2.  The  West  Today 

Twelfth  Meeting:  The  Pacific  States 

1.  Alaska 

2.  Seattle 

3.  Alta  California 

4.  San  Francisco 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
LIBRARY  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 


The  Library  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  and  their  neighbors  some  of  the  advantages  available  to  residents 
of  the  University.  To  this  end,  it  offers  (1)  Study  Outlines  based  on  books 
of  special  interest,  and  (2)  the  loan  of  the  recommended  books  to  non-resi- 
dents of  Chapel  Hill.  To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these  privileges, 
the  Study  Outlines  listed  on  the  following  pages  of  this  booklet  have  been  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  University  faculty  and  others  connected  with  the 
University  and  its  Library.  These  facilities  are  offered  to  clubs,  libraries, 
discussion  groups,  correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers  and  in- 
dividual readers. 

Clubs,  Libraries,  Discussion  and  Study  Groups 

By  means  of  the  Study  Outlines,  issued  six  times  a  year,  assistance  is 
given  in  the  preparation  of  a  year's  study  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  such 
as  poetry,  art,  music,  drama,  history,  current  fiction,  biography,  national 
and  international  problems,  and  current  events.  The  reference  material 
consists  of  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets,  the  supply  of  which  is  con- 
stantly freshened  by  up-to-date  material. 

In  addition,  the  Library  maintains  a  separate  collection  of  books  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  and  teachers,  particularly  those  in  correspondence 
and  extension  classes.  This  collection  also  includes  plays,  debates,  and  ma- 
terials for  essays  and  term  papers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
or  a  student  in  school  to  obtain  these  privileges.  The  services  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Library,  through  its  Library  Extension  Department,  are 
available  to  any  citizen  interested  in  cultural  reading.  Any  book  in  the 
Library,  not  reserved  for  reference  or  class  room  use,  may  be  lent  by  mail 
for  a  limited  time.  Also,  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Library  Extension  Department,  recent  fiction  and  new  books 
of  general  interest  may  be  borrowed  on  rental  rates. 

Terms  for  Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Groups  • 

A  registration  fee  of  $7.00  is  charged  to  clubs  in  North  Carolina;  $10.00 
elsewhere.  For  this  fee,  ten  copies  of  the  selected  Study  Outline  are  sup- 
plied, and  all  necessary  books  for  preparing  papers  are  lent  during  the  club 
year.  There  are  usually  twelve  chapters  in  each  Study  Outline.  Each  chap- 
ter has  an  explanatory  introduction,  lists  of  books  to  be  discussed,  and  sug- 
gestions for  developing  each  topic.  To  these  are  appended  a  complete  list 
of  all  books  recommended  and  the  addresses  of  publishers.   There  is  also  a 
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skeleton  outline  of  the  entire  course  for  convenience  in  assigning  dates  and 
leaders. 

Books  are  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  and  may  be  kept  until  the 
meeting  has  been  held.  Clubs  are  requested  to  submit  their  schedule  when 
they  register,  so  that  the  material  for  each  date  may  be  reserved.  Clubs 
are  requested  also  not  to  print  their  yearbooks,  giving  dates  of  programs, 
before  the  dates  have  been  confirmed  by  this  department,  since  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  order  of  chapters  as  given  in  the  Study  Out- 
lines. This  is  not  done,  however,  if  there  is  a  sequence  of  interest  connecting 
the  chapters,  or  if  the  rearrangement  causes  inconvenience  to  the  clubs.  Co- 
operation from  the  clubs  is  appreciated.  The  registration  fee  does  not 
include  transportation  costs,  which  are  payable  by  the  borrower. 

Terms  for  Non-Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Borrowers 
Non-registered  clubs  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  may  borrow  the 
books  listed  for  a  single  topic  in  the  Study  Outlines  for  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents,  or  all  the  books  listed  for  one  meeting  for  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers,  pupils  and  general  read- 
ers may  borrow  books  on  the  following  terms:  For  a  fee  of  ten  cents,  one 
book  may  be  borrowed  for  three  weeks;  for  twenty-five  cents,  three  books 
at  one  time  for  three  weeks,  provided  they  are  not  books  previously  reserved 
for  club  or  local  class-room  use.  New  books  not  in  the  Library  Extension 
collection  may  be  borrowed  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop  for  twenty- 
five  cents  for  two  weeks.  In  all  cases  the  borrower  pays  transportation  costs 
both  ways.  Renewal  fee  is  ten  cents  per  week.  Overdues,  five  cents  per 
day.  Always  state  if  material  is  for  club,  school  or  general  reading  use. 
Address  all  queries,  requests,  orders  and  suggestions  to 

Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Head 
Library  Extension  Department 
University  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

STUDY  OUTLINES 

VOLUME  I 

The  Southern  Garden.   W.  L.  Hunt.    October  1934.   No.  1* 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventh  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   January  1935.  No.  2* 

Below  the  Potomac.   M.  N.  Bond.   April  1935.   No.  3* 

Europe  in  Transition.  Phillips  Russell  &  C.  M.  Russell.  May  1935.  No.  4* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fourth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   June  1935.   No.  5* 
The  Story  of  Books.   R.  B.  Downs.  July  1935.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  II 

Adventures  with  Music  and  Musicians.  A.  D.  McCall.   October  1935.   No.  1 


STUDY  OUTLINES  (Continued) 


Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.    Revised  Edition.    C.  S.  Love. 

January  1936.   No.  2* 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighth  Series.   M.  N.  Bond.   April  1936.   No.  3* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fifth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   May  1936.   No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Ninth  Sereis.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1936.  No.  5 
Modem  Plays  and  Playwrights.   C.  M.  Russell.  July  1936.   No.  6 

VOLUME  III 

Adventures  Around  the  World.   Lucile  Kelling.   October  1936.   No.  1* 

The  Modern  Woman.   E.  C.  Baity.   January  1937.   No.  2* 

Literary  Backgrounds  of  Present  Day  Germany.   A.  E.  Zucker  and  W.  P. 

Friederich.   April  1937.   No.  3 
India  in  Revolution.   E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.   May  1937.   No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Tenth  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.  June  1937.  No.  5* 
The  Theatre  Today.   M.  G.  Holmes.   July  1937.   No.  6 

VOLUME  IV 

Other  People's  Lives,  Sixth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   October  1937.  No.  1 
American  Humor.   E.  C.  Downs  &  R.  B.  Downs.  January  1938.   No.  2 
Contemporary  Poetry.   Lucile  Kelling.   April  1938.   No.  3* 
Building  and  Furnishing  a  Home.   E.  C.  Baity.   May  1938.   No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Eleventh  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1938.  No.  5* 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Third  Edition.  C.  S.  Love.  July 
1938.  No.  6 

VOLUME  V 

Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  First  Series.  Werner  P.  Fried- 
erich.   October  1938.    No.  1* 
Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.   Second  Series.   C.  B.  Robson, 

C.  H.  Pegg,  A.  B.  Dugan,  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  January  1939.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Twelfth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1939.  No.  3* 
The  Modern  Woman's  Bookshelf.   E.  C.  Baity.   May  1939.  No.  4 
Adventures  Around  the  World,  Second  Series.   Lucile  Kelling.   June  1939. 
No.  5 

At  Home  with  the  Fine  Arts.   M.  G.  Holmes.   July  1939.    No.  6* 

VOLUME  VI 

The  New  Frontier.   W.  W.  Drake.   October  1939.   No.  1 
United  States  Mural;  a  Study  of  Regional  Novels.   Lucile  Kelling.  Janu- 
ary 1940.    No.  2 

Other  People's  Lives,  Seventh  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   April  1940.   No.  3* 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Thirteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  May  1940.  No.  4 
Adventures  with  Opera.   A.  D.  McCall.  June  1940.   No.  5 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Georgian  England.   M.  N.  Bond.   July  1940.   No.  6 


STUDY  OUTLINES  (Continued) 


volume  vn 

The  United  States  in  the  World  Crisis,  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.  October  1940. 
No.  1 

The  Old  North  State.   A.  B.  Adams.   January  1941.   No.  2 
The  Film  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Walter  Spearman.  April  1941. 
No.  3 

Religion  and  Contemporary  Life.   Dale  Spearman.   May  1941.   No.  4 
"Eyes  South."   E.  S.  Godfrey  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  June  1941.   No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1941.  No.  6 


VOLUME  VIII 

The  Modern  Woman's  Unfinished  Business.    E.  C.  Baity.    October  1941. 
No.  1 

Understanding  the  News.   Walter  Spearman.   January  1942.   No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fifteenth  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.  April  1942.  No.  3 
Other  Peoples'  Lives,  Eighth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.  May  1942.   No.  4 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.   D.  &  W.  Spearman.  June  1942.  No.  5* 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow.    A.  B.  Adams.   July  1942.   No.  6* 


volume  rx 

Some  Leaders  of  the  World  at  War.    E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.   October  1942. 
No.  1 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixteenth  Series.    D.  &  W.  Spearman.  January 
1943.   No.  2 

The  Homemaker  Enlists.    A.  B.  Adams.   April  1943.    No.  3 
The  Conflict  of  Political  Ideas.   L.  O.  Kattsoff.   May  1943.   No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventeenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1943.  No.  6 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.   D.  &  W.  Spearman.   July  1943. 
No.  6 


VOLUME  X 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighteenth  Series.    A.  B.  Adams.    January  1944. 
No.  1 

Nature  Writers  in  United  States.   A.  B.  Adams.   April  1944.   No.  2 
Music  in  America.   Adeline  McCall.   May  1944.   No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Ninth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   June  1944.   No.  4 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow,  Second  Series.   H.  H.  Robson.   July  1944.   No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Nineteenth  Series.    A.  B.  Adams.    October  1944. 
No.  6 


VOLUME  XI 

Contemporary  Poetry,  Second  Series.   Lucile  Kelling.  January  1945.  No.  1 
Gardens  of  the  South.   Elizabeth  Lawrence.   April  1945.   No.  2 
The  Pacific  World.  Walter  Spearman.  May  1945.  No.  3 
A  Journey  to  Mexico.   Agatha  B.  Adams.  June  1945.   No.  4 

The  Pattern  of  America.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1946.  No.  5 

Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.00. 
Single  copies,  50  cents  each;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 


•  Out  of  print.   Available  for  lending  only. 


STUDY  OUTLINES  (Continued) 

Studies  in  the  History  of  N.  C.  1923.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Vol.  III.  No.  3 
Present  Day  Literature.   1924.   C.  S.  Love.   Vol.  III.   No.  13 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.   1925.   Paul  John  Weaver.  Vol.  IV.   No.  13 
Good  Books  of  1924-1925.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  Vol.  V.  No.  3 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.   1926.   Russell  Potter.   Vol.  V.   No.  9 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.   Revised  Edition.   1926.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.  V.    No.  10 

Current  Books:  1925-1926.   Cornelia  Spencer  Love.   Vol.  V.   No.  14 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.   1926.   Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.  VI.   No.  3 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American.  1926. 

L.  B.  Wright.   Vol.  VI.   No.  4 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.    Revised  Edition.    1927.    Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  9 

Studies  in  American  Literature.   Revised  Edition.   1927.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  12 
Modem  French  Art.   1927.   Russell  Potter.   Vol.  VI.   No.  13 
Adventures  in  Reading.   1927.   Russell  Potter.   Vol.  VII.   No.  2 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition. 

1927.    James  Holly  Hanford.    Vol.  VII.    No.  4 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.   1928.   E.  L.  Green.  Vol. 

VII.  No.  14 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.    1928.    Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Vol. 

VIII.  No.  3 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  1928.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.   1929.   A.  B.  and 

N.  B.  Adams.   Vol.  VIII.   No.  9 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series.    1929.    Russell  Potter.    Vol.  VIII. 

No.  10 

A  Study  of  South  America.   1929.   W.  W.  Pierson  &  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  VIII. 
No.  11 

A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.    1929.    M.  deB. 

Graves.    Vol.  IX.    No.  2 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.   Revised  Edition.   1929.  E.  T. 

Rockwell.   Vol.  IX.   No.  3 
Folklore.   1929.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Vol.  IX.  No.  6 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.    1930.    U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol. 

IX.  No.  7 

Art  History.   Mary  deB.  Graves.   1930.   Vol.  IX.   No.  9 
The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.   1930.   Addison  Hibbard.   Vol.  IX. 
No.  10 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series.    1930.   Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.   Vol.  X.   No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.   1930.   C.  S.  Love.   Vol.  X.   No.  6 
America  and  Her  Music.   1931.   Lamar  Stringfield.   Vol.  X.   No.  7 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.   1931.   F.  M.  Green.   Vol.  X.   No.  8 
Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  1931.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol.  X.  No.  10 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series.   1931.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.   Vol.  XI.   No.  1 
The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China.    1931.   J.  A.  Robertson. 
Vol.  XI.   No.  2 

Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  5 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.   1932.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  8 
Modern  Russia.   1932.   E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  Vol.  XII.  No.  1 
Twentieth  Century  American  Literature.    1933.    Revised  Edition  of  Cow- 
temporary  American  Literature.   Marjorie  N.  Bond.  Vol.  XIII.   No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.  1933.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixth  Series.  1933.  M.  N.  Bond.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  5 

Single  Copies,  50  cents ;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 

The  University  Library  Extension  Department 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


